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be. On the other hand, to appear in print was 
THEMSELVES FAMOUS. something to talk about in those days, and con- 
tributors, of a certain sort, were well satisfied. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. Nevertheless, the well-known proverb respecting 
ONcE upon a time, there was no such profession as | the small value of things one gets for nothing, was 
Literature ; a Golden Age, when not only no books | very applicable to those ‘ communicated’ articles, 
were printed—not even ‘trajective’ primers—but | the majority of which would now a days find great 
no manuscripts were written. Again there was a | difficulty in being accepted by any moderately good 
later time, the Silver Age of soft-speaking dedica- | periodical, even at their own modest price, namely, 
tions to grandees, when men of letters were almost | 0, The few good original articles were paid for 


TO PERSONS ABOUT TO FIND 


as distinguishable a body as men of war ; when no 
other calling encroached upon theirs, nor did they 
(with few exceptions) pay to literature a divided 


(although at a cheap rate), or were written by men 
of letters who had an interest in the publication : 
the rest of the magazine—the ‘ padding,’ as it is 


allegiance. And now, behold, matters are so| now called—was made up of extracts from books 
changed, that out of every ten educated persons | or newspapers. 
there is at least one who secretly nourishes the As magazines and periodicals of all sorts 
design of appearing in print ; besides a very con- | increased, competition began to shew its usual 
siderable percentage of the wreducated. This esti-| symptoms. Those which did not keep on a level 
mate is by no means a high one, and will certainly | with the front rank, got all the dust of the 
not be gainsayed by those few persons—namely, | better-stepping—that is to say, their rejected 
Editors—who alone are in a position to judge. | articles. Many dropped so far behind, that, one by 
The present writer is an editor of long standing ; | one, they were lost to sight altogether; one fine 
has been a contributor to everything under the morning—which happened to be its day of publica- 
sun (although not to ‘the Sun’), and knows very | tion—each, sooner or later, omitted to appear on 
well what he is talking about. Therefore, it | the literary horizon at all. Generally speaking, 
behoves those concerned in the matter to listen. _ they deserved to die ; for the cause of decease could 
This last epoch, or Brazen Age, wherein so vast | commonly be traced either to bad editorship or to 
a multitude think themselves qualified to write, | parsimony in their pecuniary management: but 
was without doubt brought about by the interven- | some, victims to sudden veerings of the aura popu- 
tion of periodical literature. At the beginning of  Jaris, and unable to put their helms about in time, 
the present century, there was scarcely any such ‘lost way in a really pitiable manner, and are 
thing; and such monthly publications as there | even now neither unremembered nor unregretted. 
were, employed but a few pens at a low price. | In the meantime, the little body of literary militia 
Nay, in the early days of our serials, contributors | which had once been sufficient to perform magazine 
were often not remunerated at all; ‘the circum- | duty, swelled to a great standing army. (I am 
stances of our new venture being at present such | speaking solely of the contributors to literary peri- 


as must preclude any pecuniary recompense.’ 
Such was the delicate rejoinder in at least one 
instance (as I have good reason for knowing) to 
an author's demand for payment. The proprietor 
dispensed praise, but no pudding. Articles were 
“communicated’—a suspicious phrase, that even 
now smacks of the Gratuitous—and editors (as 
a rule) were much more civil to their corre- 
spondents than they now trouble themselves to 


odicals. Newspaper writers and critics form a 
cohort of their own ; although it is true that many 
of them take service with the other troops.) Each 
publication got to have its own staff: persons, that 
is, whose special qualifications were known to the 
editor, in whose hands he placed particular subjects 
for manipulation, and upon whose trustworthiness 
he could (or flattered himself he could) rely. The 
Brazen Age had not come even yet. Literature 


co 
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was still a profession, although it had vastly 
increased, since it included the periodical writers 
as well as the authors; at that time, two distinct 
classes. But presently began the Great Literary 
Volunteer Movement, compared to which, the little 
exhibitions at Brighton or Wimbledon sink into 
numerical insignificance. Everybody who could 
read had already begun to take in the magazines ; 
everybody who could spell (and some who couldn’t) 
now began to write for them. The contagious dis- 
order called cacoéthes scribendi broke out in Great 
Britain (and even Ireland), and spared neither sex 
nor age. It overran the whole United Kingdom 
with unexampled rapidity ; and it is foolish to 
imagine that it will ever leave it. We cannot 
‘stamp it out, like the cattle disease, by rejec- 
tion ; nor can it even be mitigated by inoculation— 
that is to say, by Good Advice. It only remains 
for us to deal with it as an admitted fact, and make 
the best of it. 

This desire for appearing in print, besides being 
as natural to some persons as hunger and thirst, is 
far from being without its redeeming points. It 
may be, and often is, the offspring of the merest 
vanity. The examples of it (as we ‘Ve’s well know) 
are often mean and vulgar to a sad degree ; it 
sometimes owes its existence to no higher motive 
than that which prompts Jones to carve his unin- 
teresting name (and even address) upon the bark of 
a tree or the wall of a summer-house. He likes 
to see it there, and (especially) that other people 
should see it there. But there are many who 
really find themselves prompted to express their 
thoughts, and some of these thoughts are found by 
the patient editor to be, with some assistance from 
his winnowing-machine, very well worth printing. 
It is true that some magazines will even now admit 
no volunteer contributors at all, entirely relying 
upon their staff; but this—although it spares the 
editor a world of trouble—is, in my humble judg- 
ment, a mistake. The staff could not have been 
born in that position, any more than an aide-de- 
camp is born with a cocked-hat and spurs, but 
must have served some sort of apprenticeship them- 


the same writers—however excellent—gives, in 
time, a monotonous character to a publication. 
However small the percentage of ‘ accepted’ among 
our volunteer contributors, it is worth having ; 
and however great the trouble of sifting the chaff 
from the few grains of wheat, it should, I think, be 
undertaken, for the grains are sometimes really 
fine, and may produce whole harvests. However, 
the following words of advice are not addressed to 
editors, but to their contributors, and especially to 
that very much more numerous class, their would- 
be contributors. 

What an army it is to whom I speak! I was 
talking to an editor of a periodical of the cheaper 
class, on this subject, and he told me that the 
average of rejeeted prose contributions he received 
per week: was twenty-five (the verse was not only 
numerous but innumerable); about five of these 
unsuccessful writers—not more—tried their luck 


selves ; and, again, the exclusive employment of | 


| with him again, either of their own free-will, or 
encouraged by him to do so; so that this one 
serial numbered one thousand rejected contributors 
per annum! Some of these unfortunate persons 
had, without doubt, been knocking at other doors 
in vain before, or went from his office elsewhere ; 
going about from magazine to magazine, seeking 
admittance, and finding none, to the end of their 
days. But the vast majority were probably satis- 
fied with that round with their first editor, and, 
once floored, threw up the sponge. There are at 
least twenty respectable literary periodicals in Lon- 
don alone—I am speaking much within the mark 
—and each of them, I suppose, has its greater or 
less tale of victims of this sort. Imagine, therefore, 
the sum-total—the holocaust offered up at the 
shrine of periodical literature by those high-priests 
the We’s! It is not only to this unhappy multi- 
tude that I propose to address a few words 
of advice (and mayhap comfort), but to those more 
fortunate few who have obtained some footing on 
this or that literary chariot, and hope to find it 
firmer. It is very unpleasant hanging on behind 
like a footman, with the spikes of possible rejection 
close to one’s calves. Ido not, of course, propose 
to supply intelligence to those who are without 
that absolutely indispensable qualification for a 
writer ; I can put no weapons into the hands of 
the volunteer ; but if his regulation rifle is furnished 
with the proper ammunition—that is, if he has wits 
as well as a pen—I can shew him how to use it, 
and tell him why it is he so often misses fire. 

Mr Lewes has lately given to us (in his Fort- 
nightly Review) a very philosophical exposition of 
‘the Principles of Success in Literature, but his 
essay will scarcely be of much service to the 


indeed, are a little too high-flying for most of us. 
The fact is, that although men of real genius are 
without doubt called to the profession of letters 


and of their own proper motion—than men are 


physic, yet they are not to be considered as mere 
8 yitual folk, actuated only by sublime motives: 
> have the like wants and necessities—or, at all 
events, their wives and children have—in the way 
of meat, drink, and clothing, as mere material 
lawyers and surgeons. There is an immense deal 


the pretence of treating these gentlemen as ethereal 
beings, there have been several attempts to starve 


effrontery to state that no law of copyright should 
exist, because Fame was a sufficient reward to any 
person of genius. His lordship was ene 
sufficiently self-conscious to know that there was 
no chance of his losing his five thousand pounds a 
year by ever coming under that category himself. 
he labourer in the fields of literature is as worth 
of his hire as any other labourer; and althoug 


of a young gentleman who indites ‘promising’ 
poems or essays under his father’s roof ; when he 
comes to be a full-fledged littérateur, with a wife 
and an increasing family, he may want a little 
money from his publishers. Moreover, it has been 
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gentlemen and ladies I have in view. His ideas, | 


after a nobler sort of fashion—more instinctively, | 


called to the bar (for instance) or to the practice of | 


Genius can afford to be its own reward in the case 


of twaddle talked upon this subject; and under | 


them. A judge on the English bench once the | 
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ascertained by experiment that all contributors 
to literary periodicals are not persons of genius, 
although most of them have some talent. And in 
the case of this rank-and-file of the literary army, 
they take service for pay at least as much as for 
the glory that belongs to the calling. Thus, far 
from being virtuously indignant when a contribu- 
tor tells me he writes for bread, whether for others 
or himself, I think it the most natural thing in the 
world, and see nothing disgraceful in the confes- 
sion. ‘By all means, says that well-known con- 
tributor to the oldest periodical in England, 
Samuel Johnson, ‘let us clear our minds of 
Cant.’ 

Writers to magazines comprehend all classes— 
all conditions of men and women—from arch- 
bishops to convicts, from peeresses to washer- 
women. Those examples of extremes I cull from 
my own personal experience. One archbishop, two 
convicts, one peeress, and one washerwoman, were 
among the would-be contributors to the magazine I 
had the honour to conduct; the contributions of 
the peeress and of one convict were rejected ; 
those of the others were accepted. There is no 
profession in which the competitors are so numerous 
and varied ; and the reason is pretty obvious. The 
outfit for this calling, a goose-quill and a sheet of 
foolscap (absit omen), is very cheap, and easily pro- 
cured. The desire of seeing one’s self in print has 
become a universal one; and almost everybody 
has some story of their own, some (to them) inter- 
esting reminiscence, or (more rarely) some ideas 
upon a particular subject, which they believe to be 
of public utility. Above all, five-sixths of these 
good folks imagine that they are born poets and 
_— Volunteer verse is the great trial of the 

ditorial profession: only about one poetic con- 
tribution in fifty being really good. The fiftieth, 
the acceptable poem, is, however, very good. Com- 
pare the magazine verse of to-day with that of half 
a century ago, and you will find a vast improvement 
in this respect. I could select a volume of poems 
from certain modern periodicals—not from all, for 
some editors don’t know what is poetry and what 
is not—every one of which shall have the ring of 
the true metal. The motives, however, beside this 
supposed inspiration of the Muse, which cause such 
a large proportion of the human family to become 
would-be contributors to magazines, are as various 
as are their positions in the social scale. Those 
which principally actuate them may be thus stated. 
First, Fanity, which, it must be confessed, moves 
the great majority. Secondly, Necessity, or rather 
a wish to add to a scanty income by doing pleasant 
work in leisure hours. [At the same time, nobody 
(not even the archbishop) has any intention—and 
small blame to them—of working for nothing.] 
Thirdly, Fitness. 

I shall not, I hope, be considered ungallant, 
when I now add that by far the most numerous 
section of would-be contributors are ladies. Not 
necessarily because they are more vain than men : 
we must remember that they have generally more 
spare time, and also less money. Next to the 
ladies, clergymen are the most numerous class. 
Then lawyers—briefless barristers, or youthful 
attorneys, into whose web no flies have as yet been 
enticed. Fourthly, persons of humble life ; arti- 
sans, not small trades-people. Fifthly, naval and 
military men, and doctors. Sixthly, the aristocracy. 
And lastly, the criminal classes. 

Having thus classed my audience, I propose in 
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my next chapter to tell them why it is they fail in 
the object they seek; and how, supposing that 
they really possess the materials for success within 
them, they may use them to the best advantage. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
CHAPTER XLIII.—A GHOSTLY VISITOR. 


GuRNEY BRACKENRIDGE fleeing from the con- 
sequences of the deed he had done, made the best 
of his way to London, and lay in hiding there in a 
low water-side tavern on the Surrey side of the 
river. He had not intended, in the first instance, 
to stay there more than a few days, but to get out 
of the country altogether as soon as he should see 
an opportunity of doing so in safety. But when, 
the fourth morning after his arrival in London, he 
read in one of the daily papers a long extract from 
a Monkshire journal describing the finding of 
Jerry's body in, the shut-up house—found the 
afternoon following the lad’s death, in consequence 
of a statement made by Griggs the cobbler, who 
had heard that Mrs Winch was making anxious 
inquiries after her missing son ; and when he read 
the account of the inquest, and how it had resulted 
in the issue of a warrant for the apprehension of 
himself, he began to see that his scheme for getting 
out of the country, at least for some time to come, 
was not so entirely free from danger as he had at 
first imagined it would be. A minute and accurate 
description of his personal appearance would have 
already been sent to every large seaport in the 
kingdom; and to go down to the docks in search 
of a vessel either at London or Liverpool, would 
be like putting his head into the lion’s den. It 
was true that he had disguised himself in some 
measure, having shaved off his whiskers, and had 
his hair cut close, and altered the style of his dress ; 
but he had all an ignorant man’s belief in the 
infallibility of the police, and he felt that his 
disguise would stand him in poor stead under the 
keen eyes of a detective in. whose memory a 
certain paragraph of the Hue and Cry was busily 
fermenting. 

No; he had better lie quietly by for a few 
weeks, till something fresher and more import- 
ant should have engaged the attention of the 
blue-coated gentry; and then take an opportunity 
of dropping down the river by some night-cniling 
steamer, bound he hardly cared whither. He was 
not without funds, having brought away with him, 
in addition to what money of ‘his own he had by 
him at the time, a hundred and twenty pounds 
belonging to Mrs Winch, which had been intrusted 
to his hands on the es day, for the pur- 
pose of being deposited by him in the county bank 
at Eastringham ; and he knew from the evidence as 
given in the a that a charge of absconding 
with this money had been brought against him by 
the indignant widow, and that he was ‘ wanted’ by 
Justice to answer for a double crime. Sometimes 
he thought that had it not been for that cursed 
money, which he had put into his pocket on the 
impulse of the moment when coming away, he 
would have gone back, and have given himself up, 
and have borne the brunt of whatever charge 
might have been brought against him. That Jerry 
Winch owed his death to him, he could not 
disprove ; but no one but himself knew the real 
reason why the chloroform had been administered ; . 
and it would not be difficult to trump up some 
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plausible story to account for having made use of 
it, which, if credited by a jury, would soften 
Jerry’s premature death from a crime into a mere 
error of judgment ; and, at the worst, they could 
but record a verdict of manslaughter against him, 
which a few months’ imprisonment would expiate 
in full. 

It may, however, be doubted, whether, in any 
case, Brackenridge would have had the courage to 
take a course so apparently straightforward, because, 
even then, he would have had to piece together 
some story that would bear cross-examination, to 
account for Jerry's death; and he felt himself 
deficient both in the audacity and invention 
requisite for such a course ; but, now that he had 
taken the hundred and twenty pounds as his own, 
such a step was utterly out of the question : should 
he be captured, nothing less than a prosecution for 
felony awaited him. 

So Gurney Brackenridge lay in hiding at the 
dirty little water-side public known as the Three 
Fishes, situated in the heart of a frowsy and 
disreputable neighbourhood. They were not in 
the habit of letting out beds at the Three Fishes, 
their profits being arrived at by a much readier 
process ; but the landlord was one of those men 
who cared little how he turned a penny, so long as 
he did turn it; and when the chemist, wayworn, 
dusty, and utterly fagged out, put the question to 
him five minutes before closing-time one night, 
whether he could be accommodated till morning, 
he had promptly answered in the affirmative, and 
had at once turned his sister and two children out 
of their warm bed in order to accommodate this 
white-faced stranger. And there Brackenridge had 
stayed. His bedroom accommodation was of the 

rest ; his meals were served up in a style very 
ifferent from what he had been accustomed to at 
home; and he was waited on by a saucy, slatternly 
girl, whose ears he felt a longing to box twenty 
times a day; besides which, both house and 
neighbourhood were thoroughly detestable ; but 
then—no one ever asked him any questions ; no 
one ever seemed to suspect his reasons for lingering 
there, one day after another; every atom of that 
seething mass of humanity by which he was 
surrounded was too intent on its own bitter 
struggle for the needful daily crust, or too absorbed 
in the enjoyment of its own fierce pleasures, to 
heed him in any way ; and he almost felt that he 
was safe. ‘ Expecting some relation from the East 
Indies, are you? said the landlord one day, in reply 
to some mumbled explanation from Breckinridge 
of his long stay at the Three Fishes. ‘That’s all 
right enough, I daresay; but you may as well 
understand Bob Jarvis once for all. So long as a 
man pays his way like a man, and ain’t stuck up, 
I axes no questions. Whether a cove’s on the 
square, or whether he’s under a cloud, don't | 
matter a penn’orth to me. 

Brackenridge began to find his life intolerably | 
dull. He sent out for a newspaper every morning, 
which he contrived to make last him till his one- 
o'clock dinner was brought wp ; but when that was 


over, he had no resource left but to smoke and 
sleep away the long dreary afternoons, which | 


and began to grow jovial, not to say uproarious, 
after its own fashion, which was far from being a 
pleasant one, then would the forlorn chemist steal 
out at the back-door, and tramp the frowsy streets 
for hours. He rarely ventured more than a mile 
away from the Three Fishes, but found his way back 
to it again and again in the course of each evening’s 
peregrination, or rather to some point from which 
its lamps could be seen ; for no sooner had he left 
it behind him, than he became possessed by an 
uneasy sense of the insecurity of its existence, a 
dread of fire or of some other unforeseen calamity 
overtaking it while he was away, which dragged 
him back times without number against his better 
sense, as it were, that he might satisfy himself with 
his own eyes that the crazy old building was still 
intact. He was not without a reason for this 
anxiety. Behind a loose piece of skirting-board at 
the back of his bed lay hidden away the canvas- 
bag containing the hundred and twenty sovereigns 
which he had brought with him from the country : 
to have walked about such a neighbourhood with 
such a sum of money on his person, would have 
been sheer madness ; and that was the only place 
of security he could think of. 

The last thing every night before turning in, he 
erept down the short street, of which the Three 
Fishes formed the corner house abutting on the 
main thoroughfare, to look at the river. Not that 
much of it could be seen on a dark night by 
looking through the gateway at the bottom of the 
street, and so across the little disused grain-wharf ; 
nothing, in fact, but a great patch of blackness 
with a fringe of fire-flies on the opposite shore ; 
but such as it was, he loved to gaze on it, no one 
less able than himself to explain the reason why ; 
and when the tide ran high, and the wind was at 
all rough, he could hear the melancholy plish-plash 
of the water against the stone lip of the wharf, and 
it was a sound that drove him back to his room 
with a chilled heart, and dim forebodings of coming 
ill: but none the less would he go down to the 
wharf on the following night, and strain his eyes 
into the darkness, and listen, as though he were 
expecting the coming of some grim boatman, with 
whom he had an appointment that must not be 
broken. 

Yes, Gurney Brackenridge began to find the life 
he was leading intolerably dull. No wonder, then, 
that he began to look to his old friend, the brandy 
bottle, for solace and companionship. Under the 
wing of this trusty friend, he could forget half his 
troubles, or afford to view them with as much 
equanimity as though they were the property of 
some one else; so, little by little, the alluring 
habit grew upon him, and day by day his power 
of resistance grew weaker. ‘The landlord of the 
Three Fishes made no difficulty about procuring as 
much French brandy as his lodger asked for, so 
long as his privilege of a hundred per cent. profit 
was not objected to. 

One evening, while rambling about, Bracken- 
ridge got wet through, and took a severe cold ; and 
after that time he lay in bed almost day and night, 
drinking more than ever, and rarely going outside 
the house, except now and then to steal down the 


seemed as if they would never come to an end. He | street, and gaze through the bars for a minute or 


never ventured ont of doors while the faintest 


| two at the river, and then creep back with a shiver 
glimmer of daylight lingered in the sky ; but as | 


to his cheerless room. He slept so much in the 


soon as night had fairly set in, and the Three Fishes, | daytime now that he could no longer rest soundly 
waking up from the semi-lethargy of its a |at night, and his pillow was often haunted by 


existence, lighted all its lamps, indoors 


out, | frightful dreams, from which he would wake up in 
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an agony so intense as made him dread the 
thought of ever going to sleep again. As each 
morning came round, he told himself that it 
should be the last of his stay at the Three Fishes ; 
that on the following day he would go down to the 
docks and secure a berth on board the first ship 
he could find that was about to sail at once for a 
foreign port, no matter whither. Surely sufficient 
time had now elapsed for his little affair to be 
buried under the pressure of other and more 
immediate interests, and such a step as he contem- 
plated could no longer be attended with much 
danger. Yes, he would go and look for a ship 
next morning without fail, and get out of this 
cursed country as quickly as possible. But when 
next morning came, bringing with it a nasty head- 
ache, and a feeling of languor and utter distaste for 
exertion of any kind, the soul of his resolution had 
vanished ; and after refreshing himself in some 
measure with a volley or two of curses, invoked on 
his own head for his own laziness and lack of 
fae he world make another appointment with 

imself for the following morning, which would 
be broken in turn. 

‘I call him the Bottle Conjuror, said the land- 
lord to his wife one night, in allusion to their 
lodger. ‘He has an almighty swallow, and no 
mistake. And so quiet as he is over it all! No 
noise, no blether. I like a fellow that can take his 
tipple without rowing, 

aking up one night from an ugly dream, 
Brackenridge started up in bed, and gazed fear- 
fully round, as though half expecting to see some 
of the horrid shapes with which his sleep had been 
crowded. With a sigh of relief, he recognised 
where he was; and scrambling out of bed, he 
lighted another candle in addition to the one that 
was already burning, and mended his fire, and 
put on a few articles of dress, and drew his chair 
up to the blaze, and poured himself out a tumbler 
of brandy, and sat down to make himself as com- 
fortable as possible till morning. His daylight 
slumbers were rarely troubled with bad dreams ; 
and after this last experience, he determined 
within himself that he would turn day into night 
in future, and go to bed no more during the dark 
hours. He heard a distant clock strike, and 
looking at his watch, he found that it was two 
hours past midnight. How quiet everything was! 
All the world but himself seemed to be asleep. 
He would have liked just now to go down and 


have a peep at the black river ; but it would never 
do to disturb the household at such an untimely 
hour. Suddenly he started, and gazed over his 


shoulder with straining eyes. as there not 
somebody outside trying the casement? But next 
moment he laughed aloud to think what a 
timorous fool he was. ‘I ought to know by this 
time,’ he muttered, ‘that it’s only that blustering 
old Boreas in want of a night’s iolsie somewhere. 
I shall be frightened at my own shadow next.’ 


With that he took a long pull at the tumbler of | Cre 


brandy ; and then with his slippered feet resting 
on the fender, and half crouching over the fire, he 
fell to brooding darkly over his past life, more 
especially over that string of strange events which 
had ended by landing him, a skulking thief, at the 
hostelry of the Three Fishes.—More brandy, or he 
should go mad !—A long pull and a strong pull. 
—Why, he was better node, and could atford to 
snap his fingers at Black Care, and at the troop of 
demons that dog his heels and dance with red-hot 


feet on the brains of poor sinners. Elixir of life 
truly, to work such a sudden change in the 
miserable wretch of a few minutes ago! There 
were cakes and ale in store yet, even for such as 
he ; and the world was a devilish pleasant place to 
live in. 

Another hour striking by the distant clock. 
‘One—two—three. The Miller of Dee so jolly was 
he, he cared for nobody, no, not he? 7 

‘Come in.’ He had heard no noise of footsteps 
on the stairs, but there was certainly a knock at 
his room-door. 

‘Jerry Winch!’ He almost screamed the words as 
he started up from his chair, and pressed his fingers 
to his burning eyeballs for a moment, as if to shut 
out the dread apparition which his diseased imagi- 
nation had conjured up. But it was still there when 
he looked again; so he took the half-emptied 
bottle in his hand, and drained a draught that 
would have scorched the vitals of any one less 
case-hardened than himself. ‘That’s better,’ he 
muttered. ‘I don’t care a damn now for all the 
ghosts in the world’ There was a wild glare of 
defiance in his bloodshot eyes, and his hands shook 
like those of a man stricken with palsy as he 
waved his arm for the phantom to enter. 

‘Curse you, why don’t you come in!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Don’t stand there, staring at me with 
those dead man’s eyes. Shut the door after you, 
and take that chair. No nearer, if you please, or 
else I must draw back: ghosts ain’t pleasant com- 
— at close quarters. You look awfully cold.— 

ou always are cold now, and I shall be the same 
when I’m like you!—By Jove! though, I say, 
that’s serious ; ge g for a fellow like me, that 
never could stand cold. And, I say, Jerry, my 
buck, why do you have your jaw tied up with that 
white cloth? It ain’t nice; there’s a churchyard 
flavour about it that I can’t stomach.—What do 
you say? It’s the custom of the country where 

ou are now for jaws to be tied up in that fashion. 

hen it’s a custom that ought to be abolished. 
Ugh ! it makes me feel as if my veins were full of 
worms, to look at you.u—While you are here, Jerry, I 
may as well tell you that what happened to you at 
my house was quite accidental—it wasn’t intended, 
on my soul ; and I age you bear no malice.—You 
don’t? That’s kind—that’s good of you.—I daresay, 
now, that unsubstantial fellows like you have con- 
ceit enough to fancy that they know a heap of 
things ; but I’d wager my two ears that you can’t 
tell me where I shall be and what I shall be doin 
twelve hours from this time——What do you say 
I shall be down by Deptford Creek? That’s a lie, 
anyhow; I shall be nothing of the sort. But 
never mind, my young romancer ; go ahead, and 
tell me what I shall be doing down by Deptford 
Creek to-morrow afternoon, You shake your 
head ; you won’t answer. I thought that would be 
a poser for you. Come, now, I’ll put my question 
another way. How shall I go down to Deptford 
ek to-morrow afternoon ?—By water, do you 
say? You are a liar, Je But never mind ; tell 
me what will happen when I get down to the 
Creek ?—There be a crowd of people, and two 
men will hook a body from among the mud and 
piles, and nobody there will know whose it is—is 
that what I understand you to say? Nery eteane 
ing, certainly ; only I don’t quite see in what way it 
concerns me. I must have another nip of brandy to 
take the taste of your last remark out of my mouth. 
A drowned body! Faugh! let’s talk of something 
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else—You must be going, do you say? With 
all my heart, for it is rather late, you know. 
Next time you pay me a visit, come at a more 
seasonable hour—by daylight, if possible. And I 
say, Jerry, do leave off wearing that white cloth 
round your face; and there’s a cold fishy look 
about your eyes that I don’t like; and there’s a 
bluish tinge about your complexion that I don’t 
remember to have noticed before. Do, my dear 
fellow, pay a little more attention to your appear- 
ance.—You want me to go with you, do you say? 
Much obliged, but I’d rather stay where I am.— 
There’s something outside you want to shew me? 
What, in the fiend’s name, can there be outside 
worth my going to look at, at this time of the 
night? Oh, you won't stir, won’t you, unless I’ll 
go a bit of the way with you? You’re an infernal 
old nuisance, Jerry, to say so; and I shan’t fret if 
I don’t see your ugly phiz again for a blue moon. 
I suppose I must do as you want me, or I shall 
never get rid of you ; so start at once.’ 

Having fortified himself with another pull at his 
long-necked favourite, Brackenridge was ready, 
without further preparation, to accompany his 
ghostly visitor. He rose, pushed back his chair, 
and with his eyes intently fixed on the figure 
which his disordered brain had conjured up, he 
crossed the floor, and opening the door, passed into 
the corridor outside, which was lighted at its 
further end by a window that opened direct on to 
the roof of the next house. Towards this window, 
through which a white stream of moonlight was 
now falling, the chemist advanced, still following 
that something invisible to all eyes but his own. 

‘Not there, Jerry—not there, man!’ he said in 
an excited whisper. ‘That window opens on to 
the leads, and your way lies down the staircase. 
What’s that you say? You are going to take a 
walk on the leads, and [ must go with you? Well, 
go ahead, my hearty; G. B. is not the man to 
shirk anything he has promised. It would have 
been more mannerly of you, though, Jerry, to have 
left the window open behind you, instead of flit- 
ting through in that queer fashion, and leaving 
me to bungle over it as I best can. Ecod! 
though, but it blows cool out here,’ 

By this time Brackenridge was standing on the 
leads of the house next to the Three Fishes, in the 
little street leading down to the river. The houses 
in this street were of one uniform height, and were 
built after an antiquated style, with dormer win- 
dows in the roof, in front of which was a flat 
leaded space, and outside that a broad raised 
parapet. On to this parapet Brackenridge now 
stepped without hesitation, following his phantom 

ide. A single false step would have precipitated 

im into the street below ; but there was this to be 
remarked, that the state in which Brackenridge 
then was in so far resembled somnambulism that 
he was apparently enabled to dispense with the use 
of his eyes as a safeguard for his feet. He seemed 
to see nothing save the gliding phantom before 
him ; he looked neither to the right hand nor to 
the left; he saw nothing of the vast panorama of 
house-tops stretching out interminably on three 
sides of him ; he saw nothing of the dark river in 


front of him, towards which his steps were tending ; | u 


but with eyes that never winked, or broke away 
for a single instant from their intense stare at 
vacancy, and with unfaltering feet, he went onward 
to his doom. 

‘A regular wild-goose chase this, and no mis- 


take, he muttered. ‘Jerry, Je ou im 
Satan, where are you headin — el Not os 
there, you nincompoop! Well, if we must, we 
must ; but we can’t get much further, at anyrat 
for the river’s just below” While the chemist 
was speaking, he came to the end of the parapet 
along which he had been walking, and close before 
him rose the higher roof of the disused granary 
which was built on to the last house of the street, 
and ran flush up to the river, with a penthouse, 
and a crane, for convenience in hoisting grain into 
and out of the barges which occasionally moored 
alongside. Behind the stack of chimneys belong- 
ing to the last house, a small iron ladder gaye 
access to the roof of the granary, which had prob- 
ably been put there as a means of escape in case 
of fire, and up this ladder Brackenridge now 
mounted. 

‘Not another step will I follow you, Jerry, my 
buck, said the chemist in a positive tone as he 
stepped on to the roof ; ‘and it’s my belief that I’m 
a confounded ass for having come so far. Now, 
shew me what you have got to shew me, and let me 
go back to my room, for it’s awfully cold here. 
O no, of course you don’t feel it; you've got 
no—— Jerry, Jerry! don’t! don’t!’ screamed 
the wretched man, starting from the spot on which 
he had been standing, his white drawn face all 
distorted with terror, while a light foam began to 
gather on his lips. With the suddenness of a flash 
of lightning, the air-drawn phantom which he had 
been following had changed its semblance. It was 
no longer the likeness of Jerry in the flesh that he 
saw before him, but the likeness of Jerry out of 
the flesh. It was neither more nor less than a 
skeleton clothed in the habiliments Jerry had been 
wont to wear—the home-spun suit, the conical hat, 
the hob-nailed shoes, were all there; there was 
even a peculiar little self-conceited pose of the 
head common to Jerry when the poor simpleton 
was more than usually well pleased with himself; 
and, more terrible than all else, there, too, were 
Mogaddo and Pipanta, writhing and coiling round 
the fleshless arms and neck of their master, as 
Brackenridge had often seen them do when alive. 

Almost before Brackenridge had time to note 
this horrible transformation, the phantom swiftly 
altered its position, and placed itself between him 
and the tellin With another scream, even more 
shrill than the first one, the haunted wretch fell 
back. ‘O Jerry, lad, have mercy, have mercy !’ 
he cried. ‘What have I done, to be tormented 
thus? I will confess everything ; I will go back, 
and give myself up; only leave me—leave me, or 
I shall go mad !’ 

Trembling in every limb, the chemist retreated 
step by step along the flat roof of the granary, and 
ee by step the —— followed him up, leering 
at him horribly from under its conical hat ; while 
the glittering eyes of Mogaddo and Pipanta fixed 
full on his eyes, seemed to pierce his brain like 
spikes of flame. He had either forgotten how close 
he was to the river, or was heedless of his danger 
in the great dread that lay upon him. Nearer and 
nearer to the fatal spot, slowly pursued by the 
remorseless foe which his own fancy had conjured 


‘Have mercy, have mercy!’ he wailed with 
clasped hands, but still retreating. ‘Let me keep 
my senses ; let me have time to’——— 

Not another word on earth. A sudden fall 


backward from the roof of the granary; a wild ql 
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shriek, borne far through the night-air; a heavy 
splash in the swift-flowing river; and Gurney 
Brackenridge was no longer among the living. 
That wild cry and that heavy splash were heard by 
the crew of the Thames police-boat on duty no 
great distance away. They were quickly on the 
spot, and rowed about it for nearly an hour; but 
nothing more was seen or heard. On the afternoon 
of the same day—for it was early morning when 
all this took place—a little crowd was assembled 
down Deptford way, watching two men drag a 
drowned Rate from among the piles and mud, 
where it had been left by the re tide. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—P. P. C. 


Pour prendre congé. Yes, we have at length 
reached that point of our narrative at which nothing 
is left for the story-teller to do, save to tie up the 
knots of a few scattered threads, and bid his readers 
a kindly farewell. 

Lady Spengelaugh never rallied from the effects 
of the rough treatment she received at the hands 
of Duplessis and his accomplice, and the subse- 
quent hour of awful suspense, when Death in one 
of his most terrible aspects stared her in the face. 
Her nervous system had been overtaxed, too, by 
the mental excitement of the few preceding weeks, 
culminating in her confession in the vault; and 
now that he whom she had too credulously 
believed to be dead, had made his appearance 
once more on the scene, and had indeed saved her 
life at the risk of his own, it seemed to the lone 
miserable woman that there was nothing left 
worth living for, and that the sooner she was 
done with the world and its vanities, the better for 
every one. The one great scheme of her life was 
irretrievably wrecked, and all her earthly hopes 
were drowned with it. 

For the four days following the night of her 
rescue she lay in bed, and refused to see any one 
but the woman who took her her meals ; interdict- 
ing both Gaston and Martha Winch from entering 
her room ; but on the morning of the fifth day she 
sent for John and her son. 

‘I have sent for you, Sir Arthur Spencelaugh,’ 
she said, turning on the young man a worn, wan 
face, ‘to ask your forgiveness for the great wrong I 
have done you; and to claim your kind offices for 
Gaston when I shall be no more. You will believe 
me when I say that my son was utterly ignorant of 
his mother’s crime. What I did was done to 
benefit him, but he knew nothing of the base 
means by which my ends were to be accomplished. 
For myself, I think that during the little remain- 
ing time that is left me here, it would be a comfort 
to me to know that you had forgiven me. That 
you are brave, I have had ample proof, and brave 
natures are always generous.’ 

John had flushed at hearing himself thus acknow- 
ledged as Sir Arthur Spencelaugh ; but the feelin 
which had evoked the rush of colour quickly die 


away, and both his eyes and voice were full of | 
| grave tenderness as he answered Lady Spence- 


laugh. 
io) 
‘For whatever wrong or injury your Ladyship 


| may at any time have done me,’ he said, ‘I pray 


you to accept my full and entire forgiveness. Let 
such wrong be as utterly forgotten between us as 
though it had never existed. You were my father’s 
wife, Lady Spencelaugh, and that fact renders you 
sacred in my eyes; and in time to come, I trust 


that you will allow me to regard you with some- 
what of the respect and devotion due from a son 
to a mother: from this day, try to remember that 

ou have two children—aAnd as for Gaston here, 

e added, turning towards the sullen young man 
standing on the opposite side of the bed, ‘I admit 
that it must seem very hard for him to be dispos- 
sessed by a stranger of what he has been brought 
up to look upon as his own. But I hope that after 
a little time, he will learn to look upon that 
stranger as a brother; and, in any case, he will 
find that I am not disposed to act ungenerously 
by him! 

Gaston pretended not to see the proffered hand. 
‘But the proofs, he said in an ieved voice, 
addressing his mother. ‘Mr inetd told me 
no longer ago than yesterday afternoon, that the 
proofs of the identity of this—this gentleman, with 
the person he states himself to be, were by no 
means clear at . It seems to me that we 
are getting on a little too fast just now.’ 

‘This gentleman is Arthur Spencelaugh, your 
father’s eldest son, said her Ladyship pa dl to 
Gaston. ‘ Whatever further proofs Mr Greenhough 
may think + to ask for, cannot alter that fact. 
I committed a t crime, Gaston, to benefit you, 
as I thought ; but I now charge you earnestly not 
to perpetuate that crime by striving to ignore facts 
which must ultimately be acknowledged by the 
world. I tell you again, this is Sir ur Spence- 
laugh, and your brother.’ 

‘Your son is right, Lady Spencelaugh,’ said 
John. ‘In his position, he has no right to accept 
anything on hearsay. I will meet him to-morrow, 
together with Mr Greenhough, and will lay before 
them such _ that I really am the person I 
claim myself to be, as cannot, I think, be met by 
any reasonable doubt.’ 

Accordingly the three met together next morn- 
ing, when Tate entered into a detailed account 
of the result of his visit to America, which 
account, as far as it now concerns us, may be 
compressed into a few sentences. John’s first 
efforts had been directed to finding Ike Yarnold, 
the old squatter, to whose charge he had been 
committed by Kreefe; and in this attempt he 
had happily succeeded. The old man recognised 
John before the latter spoke to him ; and when he 
was made to understand the service that was 
required at his hands, and satisfied that no harm 
should happen to himself, he at once agreed to go 
before the mayor of the nearest town, and there 
have his deposition as to the identity of John 
taken in proper form. The only son of Yarnold 
now living at home also deposed before the same 
functionary to the identity of John with the youth 
who had lived under his father’s roof for so many 

ears. Before leaving, the old squatter presented 
oi with two or three faded notes written by 
Kreefe, and all referring more or less to ‘ the boy,’ 
which notes had been treasured up by Ike, as the 
only post-letters he had ever received in his life. 
Encouraged by this first success, John’s next effort 
was directed to finding out the particular Mullins- 
ville to which, if the information given him by an 
old inhabitant of Willsburgh might be relied , 
the Kreefes had removed on their departure from 
the latter place. Mullinsville, in the state of 
Massachusetts, proved to be the town of which 
he was in quest. Here he had little difficulty 
in picking up ample particulars respecting 
the Kreefes The little property possessed by 
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Barbara at her death had been bequeathed by her to 
one of the charitable institutions of the town. Her 
furniture had been sold by auction ; and the broker 
who had purchased the greater portion of it, hear- 
ing that an Englishman was making inquiries 
respecting Kreefe and his wife, brought John a lot 
of papers which he had found in the secret drawer 
of an old bureau bought by him at the sale, and 
which had doubtless escaped the notice of Bar- 
bara when she made a holocaust of her husband’s 
letters. Some of the documents thus strangely 
recovered proved to be of no small value to John. 
Among them were several receipts given by Yar- 
nold to Kreefe for sums paid him for the mainten- 
ance of the boy intrusted to his care. Besides 
these, there were two or three letters from Martha 
Winch to her brother, in which the same subject 
was guardedly alluded to, in connection with 
several references to a certain ‘Lady 8S” The 
broker made no difficulty about parting with these 
documents for a small consideration, nor of further 
annexing to them a written statement, duly wit- 
nessed, stating by what means they had come into 
his possession. Armed thus with a double set of 
proofs, John at once made his way back to England. 

‘We have by no means a bad case, in a legal 
point of view,’ said Mr Greenhough to Lady 
Spencelaugh, when he went to visit her at the close 
of his interview with John. ‘We have possession 
in our favour, and that goes a long way. The 
armour of this Mr John English is by no means 
armour of proof ; there are several flaws in it, and 
if your Ladyship’ 

*No, no, Mr Greenhough !’ said Lady Spence- 
laugh vehemently. ‘I tell you this young gentle- 
man is the man he on to be, and you are as 
well aware of it as lam. Knowing what you do, 
would you drag this wretched business into a court 
of law, and call up me to give evidence on oath! 
How could Gaston ever hold up his head amon 
honourable men again? You have been a faithf 
friend, Mr Greenhough, and I thank you from my 
heart ; but this must not be, no, never—never !’ 

And thus it fell out at last that Sir Arthur 
Spencelaugh stepped into his title and estates as 

uietly and easily as though no one had ever 
} rata of disputing his claim to those possessions. 
The few people who knew the real truth of the 
matter, found it to their interest to keep a_close 
tongue thereon; and the world, ever ready to 
welcome a story with a spice of romance in it, was 
not difficult to satisfy. The eldest son of the late 
Sir Philip Spencelaugh had been abducted in-child- 
hood, and Sir Philip and his wife had been led to 
believe him dead ; but the naughty people who 
had taken him away ever so many years ago, having 
confessed their crime, he had come back, to be 
welcomed with open arms by Lady Spencelaugh, 
and to be gracefully bowed into the seat of honour 
by the chivalrous Gaston, who had at once ceded 
his new-found honours to the long-lost heir. Thus 
the rumour ran ; and to rumours, three-fourths of 
mankind are ever ready to pin their faith, facts 
being such awkward things to get at. So the world 
of polite society, figuratively speaking, opened its 
arms to welcome the long-lost Sir Arthur, and 
would doubtless have welcomed him to its heart 


of its anatomy. 

Lady Spencelaugh lingered on for several weeks, 
growing weaker from day to day, fading out of 
ife like a lamp that dies slowly, but surely, for 


also, but that such an incumbrance forms no part | fire 


lack of oil. Frederica was with her almost con- 
stantly ; and the bond between these two women 
so soon to be severed by the hand of Death, had 
more strength and vitality in it during these few 
latter days than it had had during all the years 
that went before. Gaston, restless and moody 
lounged in and out of his mother’s room a dozen 
times a day. He was the last person in the house 
to apprehend the loss that was coming upon him ; 
he never thought otherwise than that a few weeks 
would see his mother’s health as completely re- 
established as he ever remembered it to have n, 
for his mother had been a semi-invalid as long as 
he could recollect ; till Frederica broke the truth 
to him only two days before the end. 

Sir Arthur, too, was a frequent and a welcome 
visitor in that little room. All that had happened 
between himself and Lady Spencelaugh in past 
days seemed as completely forgotten as though it 
had never been; and the dying woman’s eyes 
lighted up with true pleasure whenever he entered 
her room, 

‘What love and tender regard might have been 
mine through all those weary years!’ she said on 
almost the last morning of her life. ‘ But I threw 
them wilfully away to grasp at a bauble, which 
turned to ashes in my hand the moment I thought 
it was my own,’ 

Gaston had no reason to complain of any want 
of generosity on the part of Sir Arthur. The 
weight of debt that had hung like a millstone 
round his neck, was at once cleared off ; a liberal 
allowance was settled on him; and, at his own 
request, a commission was procured for him in a 
regiment, which, shortly afterwards, was ordered 
abroad. With all his faults and follies, there was 
some sterling stuff in the young man. He has seen 
good service already, has lost an arm, and won 
a captaincy. Last time he was down in Monkshire, 
he was lionised to his heart’s content ; and had he 
been matrimonially inclined, he might have had 
the pick of half the eligible girls in the county. 
He and Sir Arthur are on the best of terms; and 
it was only the other week, in the smoking-room 
of a certain house where both of us happened to be 
visiting, and towards the small-hours othe morn- 
ing, that Captain Spencelaugh, in a moment of 
confidence, spoke his mind to the present chronicler 
as follows: ‘Tell you what, my boy, it was a 
deuced good thing for this child that the title and 
estates went from him in the way they did. I 
should have made ducks and drakes of the property, 
as sure as eggs are eggs, and have done no credit 
to an old name. But look at me now. Having to 
fight my way up has done me all the good in the 
world. I’ve made myself known in a small way; 
I’ve as much tin as I want, and more ; I’m liked 
by a heap of fellows ; and I’ve got the best brother 
in the world. Yes, Arthur is a brother to be 
proud of, and I am proud of him.’ 

Belair was not burned down. The fire did not 
extend beyond the wing where it originated, and 
which had been at once picturesque and uncom- 
fortable. A new wing, more suited to the require- 
ments of modern living, and more in accord, 
architecturally, with the rest of the mansion, 
rose before long on the spot made vacant by the 


A week or two after Lady Spencelaugh’s death, 
Mrs Winch, having disposed of her business by 


ford, and was no more seen by the inhabitants 


secret treaty, departed suddenly from ot 
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of that little town. It was supposed that she 
had emigrated to New Zealand, where it was 
known that she had relatives living ; and in the 
lack of positive information, we may accept this 
supposition as correct. 

Of Jane Garrod, what can I say, except that the 
master of Belair never ceased to remember how 
much he owed to her indefatigable exertions in his 
behalf. In a worldly point of view, he could do 
nothing for either her or Abel, simply because they 
were in want of nothing. The situation held by 
Abel suited his tastes exactly, and was quite up to 
the height of his abilities; while his income, small 
though it was, was more than sufficient to meet the 
inexpensive tastes of Jane and himself. Of worldly 
store or increase, they stood in no need ; but Sir 
Arthur and Frederica could give them what they 
valued infinitely higher—true friendship, and 
that was given without grudging: none of the 
ordinary conventional barriers of society were 
allowed to touch, however remotely, the bond of 
genuine friendship existing between the inmates of 
Belair and the humble dwellers in the little station- 
house at Kingsthorpe. 

Of Antoine the faithful, authentic tidings have 
come to hand quite recently. Sir Arthur, while in 
London a few months ago, recognised the ex-valet 
in the street, without being seen himself; and had 
the curiosity to follow him for half a mile, till he 
tracked him into a small café near Leicester Square, 
of which place Antoine and his brother proved, 
on inquiry, to be joint-proprietors. Behind the 
counter, and flanked by two huge jars of chocolate 
and sweetmeats, and effulgent in the lustre of black 
satin and cheap jewellery, sat Clotilde, the imperi- 
ous, less blooming, and more vicious-looking than 
of old. Believing, as he did, that Antoine had 
never been anything more than a willing instru- 
ment in the hands of his crafty master, and glad to 
find that he had now taken to such an honest 
mode of getting a living, Sir Arthur was well 
pleased to leave him in peace, and go unobserved 
on his way. 

But one more duty remains to be done before 
the green curtain comes down, and that is, to bring 
my hero and heroine together for the last time in 
front of the stage, that, hand in hand, they may 
make their bow to the audience. That they two— 
Arthur and Frederica—would inevitably come 
together, that nothing but death could them part, 
might be predicated without fear of contradiction 
from what had gone before. But it is too late in 
the day for me to report any of the little love-pas- 
sages Retereen them, or set down any of their fool- 
ish-wise speeches or tender confessions one to the 
other; neither can I undertake to furnish any 
detailed account of the wedding which followed in 
due course ; indeed, I am so wofully ignorant in 
these matters, that I could not even tell you what 
the bridemaids wore on the happy occasion. We 
may, however, take one last peep at them on the 
threshold of their new life, before bidding them a 
friendly farewell. 

It is a pleasant autumn evening, the evening of 
the day of their return from their wedding-tour. 
Sir Arthur and Frederica have dined quietly 
together without company ; and now, just as the 
sun is beginning to dip behind the great Belair 
woods, and all the western front of the old Hall 
glows, and winks, and basks in the golden light, as 
though it were alive, they come stepping through 
the open windows of the dining-room on to the 


shaven lawn outside ; and plucking here and there 
a flower as they go, they wind slowly down 
till they come to a moss-grown wicket, and so 

out into the park, the great reaches of which 
are checkered with light or shade as the trees 
stand open or close. A few leaves scattered here 
and there on the yellow footway, that fades into a 
thread in the dim distance, speak of the year’s 
fruition and the fulfilment of many hopes ; and as 
the new lord of Belair and his wife pace slowly 
under the overarching trees, the ever-busy squirrel 
peers down at them with curious eyes from the 
upper boughs ; from bracken and coppice the timid 
hare and the sly rabbit peep out at them worder- 
ingly ; all the happy songsters of the grove take 
note of them ; the gaudy peacock on the terrace 
screams a shrill good-night ere he shuts up his fan, 
and goes within doors ; while the inquisitive deer 
follow them watchfully from afar. 

Frederica’s arm is within that of her husband, 
and she looks up fondly into his face as she speaks. 
‘I am glad we are home again, dear, she says. 
‘With all its attractions, I was beginning to weary 
of the continent—beginning to long to be back in 
my own sweet English nest. 

‘In which I hope that you and I together will 
pass many, many happy years,’ answers Sir Arthur ; 
and with that, he stoops and kisses his bride, 
believing himself unseen. But a one-eyed black- 
bird of misanthropical habits, who happens to be 
taking the air on the branch of an oak close by, is 
a witness of the sweet transaction, and resolves to 
consult his Brother Rook in the morning concern- 
ing this curious custom of the unfeathered bipeds. 

‘You remember that day at Naples, says 
Frederica, ‘when we sat in the balcony outside our 
hotel, and discussed our plans for the future— 
what alterations we were to make here and there ; 
what improvements of various kinds we were to 
try to effect ; the good we were to strive to do in 
many ways; and the general rule that was to 
regulate our life and conduct, as far as such things 
can be regulated for a future of which we know so 
little : do you remember the evening I s of ?” 

‘Perfectly,’ answers Sir Arthur. ‘I seemed to 
know you better from that hour than I had ever 
known you before.’ 

‘And all those resolves, hopes, and wishes still 
hold geod in both our minds,’ resumes Frederica ; 
‘but I sometimes fear that the corrosion which 
wealth and ease so often bring with them will not 
be without its effect upon us ; that our good inten- 
tions will lose their edge, and slowly rust into 
inefficiency ; that all qur fine resolutions and phil- 
anthropical schemes, having no vital principle of 
necessity at the back of them, will never bear fruit, 
but wither one by one, and die of inanition; and 
that as + oy and I grow in years, we shall gradu- 
ally fade into a couple of good-natured non- 
entities, living for ourselves alone; not actively 
selfish, so long as our own little comforts are not 
interfered with ; charitable to a certain extent, but 
charitable without trouble ; and coming at last to 
a state of mind that will look back upon all the 
schemes, hopes, and resolutions of which we are 
brimful just now, as upon the wild day-dreams of 
two children, who looked out at the world, and all 
its belongings, through the rose-coloured spectacles 
of youth and love. Does the dread of such a future 
never haunt you ?’ 

‘ Never,’ replies Sir Arthur decisively. ‘I cannot 
conceive of myself as coming to such a pass; and 
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with you by my side, I shall feel doubly armed 
against it. Genteel sloth has been the ruin of 
many a promising life. Let us try to make our 
lives healthily active ; let us never be without some 
object to strive for, something to look forward to; 
and if our ends have not been ignoble ones, so 
much the better for us when the evening shall 
come.—But see, there |is the spire of the little 
church shewing above the trees.’ 

Frederica pressed closer to her husband’s arm, 
and they walked on in silence. They had dedicated 
this the first evening of their return to a visit to the 
little church where lay the remains of him they 
both had loved so well. The old sexton was there 
ready with the keys. In reverent silence, they 
went im. Frederica’s cheek was wet with tears 
when they came out ten minutes later. The autumn 
mists were rising, and the trees looked dim and 
ghostlike as they took their way back through the 

k, neither wholly sorrowful nor wholly glad. 
let us leave them. 
THE END. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


Tue notion of Industrial Exhibitions is not 
a nineteenth-century one, and did not originate 
in our country; it is purely French in its 
origin, and dates back as far as the early part of 
the eighteenth century. ‘The idea of periodical 
exhibitions, writes M. Duruy, ‘is entirely French. 
It dates from the age of Louis XIV., for the Fine 
Arts, and from the time of the Revolution for 
Indus France, having given the idea to the 
world, has since unceasingly laboured effectually 
to develop it.’ The first Industrial Exhibition 
was opened in Paris in September 1798; one hun- 
dred and ten exhibitors, from sixteen of the French 
departments, furnishing the contents. The dates 
of this and of subsequent exhibitions (shewing their 
gradual progress) are given in the following table : 


Date Place of Number of 

* Exhibition. Exhibitors, 
First Exhibition, 1798 The Louvre, 110 
Secon " 1801 " 220 
Third u 1802 540 
Fourth 1806 . 1422 
Fifth " 1819 ” 1500 
Sixth 1823 " 1648 
Seventh 1827 " 1725 
Highth » — saa { Face deal §— oar 

. Carré Marigny, 

Ninth » 1839 { Campo tinels \ 3381 
Tenth ' 1844 " 3960 
Eleventh 1 1849 " 4532 


Many other nations having by this time adopted 
the idea, and opened Industrial Exhibitions, the 
scheme of an International Exhibition, to embrace 
the products of various countries and climates, 
presented itself to the Emperor Napoleon, who, in 
the year 1849, suggested to the Chambers of Com- 
merce its feasibility. The honour, however, of 
thoroughly realising its importance, and of success- 
fully carrying it out, belongs to the late Prince 
Consort, to whom the Great ibition of 1851 and 
its important results are almost entirely due. The 
number of exhibitors on this occasion was 14,837. 
| The 1851 Exhibition was followed by one of similar 

kind at Paris in 1855, at which no ee than 24,000 
exhibitors were represented ; and afterwards by the 
Great Exhibition at Brompton. 

It has now been resolved to hold a fourth Exhibi- 


B, 


tion on a grand scale in 1867 at Paris ; and this 
6 ae Universelle’ bids fair to eclipse all its 

redecessors in the scale of magnitude on which it is 
g carried out, the quantity and variety of its con- 
tents, and the great care bestowed on every detail 
of arrangement. The important question of a suit- 
able site long occupied the attention of the impe- 
rial commission — to carry out the project, 
and finally resulted in the selection of the Cham 
de Mars, a field of about a hundred acres, on the 
south bank of the Seine, a little to the west of the 
Hotel des Invalides, the ye at of the govern- 
ment, and chiefly used for military evolutions and 
reviews. The willingness with which the Parisians 
consented to be debarred for three years from their 
accustomed military spectacles on this site, reflects 
great credit upon them ; and the amount of thought 
and skill that have been brought to bear upon the 
arrangements for the 1867 Exhibition, will deserve, 
and, it can hardly be doubted, will meet with the 
reward of complete success. 

It having been decided to ——- the offer of the 
government, and to make use of the Champ de Mars 
as the site, several important new features were at 
once found to be feasible, and have been adopted. 
The shape of the building is to be an oblong, with 
rounded corners, the le being greater by one- 
fifth than the width. It will contain a central 
garden, more than five hundred feet long, and it 
will be surrounded by a spacious park. There 
will be no galleries, the enormous space avail- 
able rendering it possible to display everything 
on one level. Including its covered vestibules, 
the building will measure nearly one-third of a 
mile in length, and about a quarter of a mile in 
width ; and it will be divided into a series of con- 
centric zones, each zone being devoted to a distinct 
classification. Sixteen radiating es, of the 
minimum width of seventeen feet, will traverse, 
intersect, and connect a~ zones. One result of 
this arrangement is, that by separating the spaces 
allotted to each nation 4 sliding “lines i 
sponding more or less with these passages, each 
nation will follow precisely the same order of 
classification ; and a visitor who may traverse the 
length of any one zone, will have through 
the products of one particular class as exhibited in 
succession by each nation. The principal vestibule 
will, at its northerm extremity, measure nearly 
eighty feet in width; at its narrowest part, about 
fifty feet ; the smaller vestibules will be about 
thirty-five feet wide. 

The Sey outlines of the building as thus 
arranged will be of a comparatively permanent 
kind ; e- 4 = senate partitions, , well as the 
ceilings, wi of a very varying description as 
to length, width, height, pe material, according to 
the requirements of the class exhibited. Thus, in 
the zone set apart for machinery in motion, the 
ceiling will be nearly eighty feet in height ; while 
the ceiling in the adjoining compartment will rise 
only to the height of twenty feet. 

e classification adopted is founded on very 
simple principles, and follows these main divisions: 
3 i in all its ramifications, animal, vege- 
table. 2. Clothing and Personal Ornaments. 
3. Habitation: Furniture, Decoration of Dwellings, 
&e. 4, Work and Industry, in their broadest 
acceptation. 5. The Liberal Arts employed, in 
developing the intellectual and physical powers. 
6. The Fine Arts, These six classes are divided 
(as before observed)into ten divisions or zones ; the 
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outer, and consequently the largest, of which are 
devoted to the first class; and the interior and 
smallest zone, immediately surrounding the central 
garden, being devoted to the Fine Arts. In this 
department, one very interesting section will be 
allotted to the History of Labour, as illustrated by 
the weapons, tools, and sculptures formed by man 
in all ages, commencing with the so-called ‘ ages’ 
of ‘stone, ‘bronze,’ and ‘iron,’ and continued in 
historical sequence to our own days. 

In the next division will be found specimens of 
the printing-press and its kindred arts, as well as 
of otography, and musical instruments. 

e third zone, devoted to objects connected 
with human habitation, will exhibit, in addition to 
furniture ee 3 ——_ Rpm 

imens of the arts of clock and watc ing, 
= well as of the production of those articles of 
ornament which are unconnected with costume. 

The fourth division will include articles of 
utility or of ornament that belong more or less to 
dress, including the military and naval uniforms, 
and the religious vestments of various nations and 
churches. 

The fifth compartment will contain rough indus- 
trial products, such as rocks, metals, the produce of 
the ¢ and of the fishing-line, and generally all 
the substances operated upon in the next division. 

The sixth will undoubtedly be one of the 
most interesting groups in the building. Human 
industry, in all its developments, will here be seen 
in full activity. Machines of every shape, size, and 
construction will be at work in an imposing area, 
a hundred and ten feet in width, and eighty feet in 
height; and it is hoped that every process of 
manufacture that can possibly be represented will 
be witnessed in active operation; one point to 
which the efforts of the Commission have been 
directed being that of inducing workmen from 
every nation, in every department of skilled labour, 
to come to Paris, and occupy themselves in their 
several departments in the Exhibition building. 

The seventh zone will be occupied with the 
manufacture of food in all its forms. Here will be 

roduced daily a large portion of the material to 
te consumed at the restaurants and refreshment 
rooms of various nationalities within the building. 
The width of this department will be forty-five 
feet, and its height twenty feet. 

The preceding seven classes will all be contained 
under the roof of the building itself; the two 
following will be ranged on a similar plan within 
the grounds or park surrounding it, the radiating 
lines separating the different nationalities being 
also continued through the outdoor zones. 

The eighth division will be devoted to agricul- 
ture, ——— both living specimens of farming- 
stock and agricultural implements of every kind. 
In addition to these, will be exhibited bees, silk- 
worms, the cochineal insect, fish, &c. in various 
parts of this department of the grounds. 

The ninth group will consist of horticultural 
productions and buildings, and will afford great 
opportunities for displaying the taste and skill of 
yi who undertake this portion of the work. 

The remainder of the park will be laid out as a 
| seeps geo a portion of it, however, being 

evoted to the steam-engines required for the 
machinery within the building, as well as to other 
manufactures more suitable to be carried on in 
the open air. In various parts of the grounds, 
aquariums, rustic buildings, model stables, winter- 


gardens, fountains, and statuary will be erected, and 
a space will be set apart for the display and exercise 
of carriages and horses. An extensive experimen- 
tal laboratory, hydraulic machines, observatories, 
theatres, and concert-halls, restaurants, cafés, and 
the usual outdoor games and amusements of an 
English fair, form part of the programme. An 
artificial river winding through the grounds will, no 
doubt, add greatly to their beauty, and will render 
it still more difficult to recognise in its metamor- 
phosed state the well-known ‘Champ de Mars,’ 
with its military and dusty associations. One 
pom remains to be mentioned, which will be 
ound (divided into seven subdivisions) either in a 
transverse passage of the building or in the park, 
according to the nature of the articles exhibited. 
The title of this division is, ‘Objects specially 
exhibited for the amelioration of the physical and 
a a of — ;’ and it will include 
educational system and a tus for the yo 
libraries and cdneationsh tepellanans for chien 
specimens of national costumes, and specialties of 
national production, models of dwellings con- 
structed with a view to health and hygitne, and 
specimens of various kinds of tools and of work- 
manship, in many instances illustrated by the 
workman himself, in every variety both of kind 
and of nationality. 

Such is a slight and necessarily very imperfect 
sketch of the contemplated Exhibition of 1867. 
It remains to say a few words as to the financial 
part of the scheme. The French government has 

teed the sum of six millions of francs 
(L.240,000), and the city of Paris has made itself 
responsible for a similar amount. A private 
subscription has been raised to guarantee a further 
sum of eight millions of francs (L.320,000), on 
condition that any profit remaining after all 
expenses shall be handed over to the subscribers ; 
and the ——. of the scheme _— judged 
by the fact, that this subscription quickly reached 
the amount of ten million francs! Let us hope 
that our own country will on this occasion be fully 
and worthily represented, and that large numbers 
from every part of Great Britain and Ireland 
will avail themselves of so rare an opportunity 
to increase their knowledge of the industrial 
products of our globe, in their multiplied 
ramifications. 

The Exhibition is to be opened on the first of 
April, and to remain open until the thirty-first 
of October. ; 


THE LAST RECORDS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


Few men are fortunate in their biographers, A 
aes would seem such an easy matter 
—is really among the most difficult feats of author- 
ship, for it demands all the usual requirements of 
a writer, and in addition, judgment of a very high 
order. It is necessary, if the work is to be what 
it should be—the true life-history of a man—that 
he who takes it in hand should have been an inti- 
mate friend of the Departed, and should have loved 
him, and been loved in return. How hard, then, 
to write without bias, without partisanship (if the 
subject of the memoir has been attacked in his 
lifetime), without extenuation of his short-comings, 
and without putting down aught in malice against 
his opponents! When a man is dead, even if he 
be our enemy, we are slow to speak of his faults ; 
but how much more difficult is the task when he 
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has been near and dear to us! Yet, if we leave 
out his faults, we do not paint the man, but a 
monster, in whom, very naturally, the world 
refuses to believe. I suppose one of the best bio- 
graphies we possess, not written by a_ personal 
friend of the man described, is Forster’s Life of 
Goldsmith ; but even in that, how we miss the one 
thing needful which no intelligence can supply. 
How much better is Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
though written by a far less able man ; because he 
knew the man he writes of—not as the historian 
knows the character of Julius Cesar or William I., 
but as Jones knows Smith. True, Jones in this 
case was Smith’s toady, but the excellence of his 
description is only the more remarkable upon that 
account. How faultless would the work have been, 
had he been capable of being his friend. The 
same objection, although certainly in a far less 
degree, lies against Lockhart’s Life of Scott. We 
have not only the biographer, but the Worshipper 
and the Partisan. 

With such examples before our eyes, we may 
well say that few men are fortunate in their 
literary legatees, even when they are of their own 
choice and appointment. How far fewer, then, 
when their lives have been written by persons to 
whom no such task has been delegated, but who 
have undertaken it of their own will, often for 

cuniary profit, or for the sake of a little reflected 
= Some men of eminence, shrinking from this 
‘new terror added to death’—a bad biographer— 
write their own story beforehand up to the very 
last, just as others compose their epitaph, and 
leave nothing but the date of their demise to be 
added thereto; and they shew their wisdom in so 
doing. 

Geert, however, as it is for a dead man to 
have a good biographer, there is one Departed 
Great One who has been so exceedingly fortunate 
as to have had two. Charles Lamb was introduced 
to us by Talfourd in such a manner that we all 
seem to know him through that common friend ; 
and now, behold! here is Barry Cornwall leading 
his sacred shade by the hand once more, and per- 
forming a similar ceremony with the utmost success. 
The two presentments are, of course, the same, but 
the second one is by no means superfluous ; it is 
the corroboration, but also the complement of the 
other. The reason of this satisfactory result lies 
not in the fact, that both biographers are men of 
genius and sensibility, but in the character of the 
subject of their memoirs. While Lamb’s virtues 
were great and undeniable, his failings were not only 
of that sort which it is not painful to have to con- 
fess to, but which absolutely endear to us their 
possessor. He had a pity for the scoundrels of the 
earth far beyond charity; and, indeed, he rather 
sympathised with them. He liked his glass, ‘and 
even glasses.’ He was a thorough and irredeemable 
Cockney, and was always uncomfortable when 
out of town. Exquisitely alive to the description 
of country-life in poetry—Keats’s Ode to the 
Nightingale was one of his chief favourites—he 
did not at all care for the beauties of nature. But, 
then, with what humorous frankness he acknow- 
ledges this! He goes to see Coleridge at the 
Lakes, and although at first sight the mountains 
impress him—‘Glorious creatures, Skiddaw, &c. 
I shall never forget how ye lay about that night 
like an intrenchment gone to bed for the night ’— 
he resented the feeling, transitory as it was, as one 
would resent an imposition. He thought of the 


Ham and Beef shop in St Martin’s Lane, in order 
to bring his mind to due propriety. Mountains 
were very well ‘to look at, but ‘the houses jn 
streets were the places to live in’ He loved ‘the 
sweet security of the streets,’ he says, ‘and would 
set up his tabernacle there.” Lamb’s tastes were 
much restricted, too, even in literature. He liked 
old books because they were old; and on that 
account sometimes eulogised works that are ve 
stupid. He liked cdteries and cliques (not politi- 
cal ones, however), and now and then set up an 
idol (but never a golden calf) scarcely worthy of 
worship. Who of us, when we are dead, shal} 
leave so little to be said to our discredit as this 
man, the first, or among the first, of English 
humorists, and exposed to all the temptations of 
popularity? The category of his shortcomings 
ends here. Stay, we forget; he lacked some- 
thing yet. ‘It is reported of some person, 
writes his present biographer, ‘that he had not 
merit enough to create a foe. In Lamb’s case, I 
oem, he did not possess that peculiar merit; 
for he lived and died without an enemy.’ 

The history of Charles Lamb is a wholly un- 
eventful one, with one terrible exception—the 
death of his mother by the hand of his beloved 
sister, Mary, during a paroxysm of madness. From 
that awful moment, the innocent murderess, suffer- 
ing unimaginable pangs of remorse in her intervals 
of sanity, became his constant care. To this 
tender purpose, he directed his whole life. ‘We 
read of men giving up all their days to a single 
object, to religion, to vengeance, to some over- 
—— selfish wish ; of daring acts done to avert 

eath or disgrace, or some oppressing misfortune, 
We read mythical tales of friendship ; but we do 
not recollect any instance in which a great object 
has been so unremittingly carried out throughout 
a whole life, in defiance of a thousand difficulties, 
and of numberless temptations, straining the good 
resolution to its utmost, except in the case of our 
= clerk of the India House’ There was an 

ereditary taint of madness in Lamb’s family, and 
he himself was in confinement for a few weeks. 
The danger in his own case never recurred ; but 
in, and again, and again it was necessary to 
+) his sister under restraint. Whenever the 
approach of one of her fits of insanity was 
announced, by some irritability or change of 
manner, he would take her under his arm to 
Hoxton Asylum. ‘It was very afflicting to 
encounter the young brother and sister walking 
together (weeping together) on this painful errand ; 
Mary herself, although sad, very conscious of the 
necessity for temporary separation from her only 
friend. They used to carry a strait-jacket between 
them. The other side of this melancholy picture 
was Charles Lamb, ‘the frolic and the gentle,’ as 
Wordsworth calls him, the bright jester, the 
humorist who has touched us with tears of 
laughter. Surely we may say of this man : 


His worst [i. e., his saddest] he kept, his best [i. e., 
his brightest] he gave. 

Lamb’s love for literature was of very early growth, 
and was tly fostered by association with 
Coleridge, is fellow-student at Christ’s Hospital. 
But at first his studies were almost entirely con- 
fined to serious subjects. Even poetry had less 
attractions than religious themes—the history of 
Quakers ; the biography of Wesley ; and the con- 


troversial works of Priestley. His first writings 
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were religious verse, or secular criticism ; or grave 
dramas, the offspring of his passion for the ancient 
dramatists. His peculiar humour caught its colour 
from the scenes among which his lot was cast. 
‘Born in the Temple, educated in Christ’s 
Hospital, and passed onwards to the South Sea 
House, his first visions were necessarily of anti- 
quity. The ve old buildings, tenanted by 
lawyers and their clerks, were replaced by “the 
old and awful cloisters” of the school of Edward ; 
and these, in turn, gave way to the palace of the 
famous Bubble, now desolate, with its unpeopled 
Committee-rooms, its pictures of governors of 
Queen Anne’s time, “its dusty maps of Mexico, dim 
as dreams, and soundings of the Bay of Panama.”’ 
Thus, it is easy to believe what Barry Cornwall 
tells us of Lamb’s jests, that they were not—as in 
the case of other humorists—the outflowing of 
animal spirits (for he was seldom in high spirits), 
but rather ‘exercises of the mind’ He brought 
the wisdom of old times and old writers to bear 
upon the taste and intellect of his day. But he 
would not stand being bored, or seeing others 
bored, by dry and lengthy talk ; and when folks 
grew too foggy and metaphysical, he broke in with 
some light jest, ‘not quite irrelevant’ to the 
matter in hand, and rescued the company. Long 
talkers, he says, ‘ hated him,’ which is surely very 
much to his credit, 

Above all, he never fell into the error, so 
common with men of genius of all times, of 
seeking, or allowing himself to be dragged into, 
what is called (by a curious misnomer) ‘ good 
society.’ He did not love a lord. Probably, he 
never spoke with a person of title throughout his 
life, or wished to speak with such. The companion- 
ship of tried friends satisfied him. Intelligence 
om wit, and (above all) kindness of heart, were the 
properties he required in his intimates ; he did not 
sit at rich men’s tables, or desire their dainties. He 
liked tripe and good-fellowship. The opinion of 
the world was nothing to him; and when it 
attacked his friends, he stuck to them closer than a 
brother. William Hazlitt—to whose great talents 
a justice is for the first time paid in this 

onest volume—was in his day the best abused 
man in Great Britain ; it was dangerous to be his 
companion, so many stones were always flying 
about his ears. But when Hazlitt was reviled by 
Southey (also a friend of his own), Lamb came out 
of his corner, and did battle, in print, for the calum- 
niated man, in noble words. ‘So far from being 
ashamed of the intimacy,’ he says, ‘it is my boast 
that I was able, for so many years, to have preserved 
it entire ; and I think I shall go to my grave with- 
out finding, or expecting to find, such another 
companion. And yet, Lamb had many friends: a 
glorious company of wits and genial men of letters 
met around his frugal board. He did not give 
dinner-parties. But every Wednesday evening 
there was open-house and supper, nor without 
the blessed plant tobacco, under whose influence 
Conversation most doth flourish. 

In those two far from luxurious parlours—very 
literally, talking-rooms—of his, only decorated by 
half-a-dozen engravings in black frames—four of 
them from his favourite Hogarth—and where 
neither flower nor image nor musical instrument 
were ever seen, but in their place a fine litter of 
ancient books, met once a week a considerable 
number of persons, ‘not of fashion, nor of any 
political importance, but every one of whom was 


noteworthy. Their opinions were often very oppo- 
site, but their common relation to Lamb kept them 
all together, and forbad them under that charitable 
roof to indulge in any acrimonious controversies. 
There was a whist-table, at which Lamb himself was 
generally to be found,-but it was not ‘silent whist’ 
by any means. Some of his most pungent observa- 
tions [notably : ‘If dirt was trumps, Martin, what a 
hand you would hold !’} were delivered over that 
board, sacred to the memory of Sarah Battle. Around 
it assembled, more or less often, Coleridge, Manning, 
Hazlitt, Haydon, Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Sheri- 
den Knowles, Talfourd, Godwin, Payne Collier, and 
Mr Procter himself, better known as Barry Corn- 
wall. Could any drawing-room or dining-room in 
Mayfair shew half so eminent a company as this, 
which ate their cold meat and drank their ‘porter 
over that brasier’s shop in Russell Street, Bow 
Street! Lamb himself was in evening attire, as 
far as black clothes were concerned, but those 
he always wore, making the raven’s apology 
(in the fable) for that circumstance—namely, 
that ‘he had no other;’ but it is probable 
that for the rest of the company, ‘the restriction, 
with respect to evening costume,’ was (as the sen- 
sible opera-managers now begin to express it) ‘ alto- 
gether suspended.’ There was no ‘ Mayfair clothes- 
horses’ there. No one out-topped the others. No 
one—not even Coleridge—was permitted to out- 
talk the rest. ‘I never,’ says our author, ‘in all 
my life, heard so much unpretending good-sense 
as at these social parties. Often a piece of spark- 
ling humour was shot out that illuminated the 
whole evening. Sometimes there was a flight of 
high and earnest talk, that took one half-way 
towards the stars. 

Not only was Lamb entirely exempt from ‘snob- 
bism,’ but he had no admiration for mere cleverness, 
which is a weakness now almost as common. To 
be able to say a ‘savage thing’ was quite the reverse 
of a passport to his society. 


His wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart’s-stain away on its blade. 


So genial was his disposition, that it almost dis- 
ualified him for that lower office of the critic, 
ault-finding, although for the higher, that of dis- 
covering beauties, few men could touch him. His 

charity extended to all things. He was never 

heard to utter a spiteful word. He was ready to 
defend man or t when unjustly attacked. 

‘I remember, says Mr Procter, ‘at one of the 

monthly (London) —— dinners, when John 

Wilkes was too roughly handled, Lamb told the 
story (not generally known), of his replying, when 

the black-hirds were reported to, have stolen all 

his cherries: “Poor birds, they are welcome.”’ 

He could not endure backbiters and cynics. 
It was not so necessary to win his friendship to he 
clever as to be kind. Good-heartedness once proven, 

a man might hold any opinions he pleased, and 
express them, without costing him Lamb’s friend- 
ship. Every one valued that who came near him ; 
and indeed his personal influence seems to have 
fallen little short of that of Coleridge. Mr Procter 
seems to doubt whether it fell short at all, and, 
indeed, exhibits some jealousy at the superior 
reputation which the author of the Ancient Mariner 
enjoys when compared to Elia. Not so Lamb 
himself. He always considered Coleridge to be the 
greatest man he knew, as well as his nearest 


friend. He never recovered from the shock of his 
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death, and was heard unconsciously repeating to 
himself months after its occurrence: ‘Coleridge is 
dead, Coleridge is dead!’ One of the most marvel- 
lous evidences of Coleridge’s powers on record is that 
they evoked a joke from Wordsworth. The latter 
was stating that he had suffered his ne sm ge 
friend to expatiate to the full extent of his lungs at 
breakfast upon a certain morning. 

‘How could you permit him to weary himself 
thus?’ said Rogers. ‘Why, we were to meet him 
at dinner this evening.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ chuckled the bard of Rydal, ‘I knew 
that very well ; but I like to take the sting out of 
him beforehand.’ 

Lamb reverenced all things really deserving of 
veneration; but his worship of antiquity was 
almost idolatrous. After reading something out of 
Chapman or Sir Philip Sidney, the Holy Dying or 
the Urn Burial, he would, in his unaffected grati- 
tude and devotion, absolutely kiss the volume ; and 
in return, ancient books no doubt imparted a fine 
flavour to his mind. ‘He has, indeed? as Mr 
Procter graphically says, ‘extracted the beauty and 
innermost value of antiquity whenever he has pressed 
it into his service? Our author also well defines 
the characters (and the differences of character) of 
that triumvirate of friends, Charles Lamb, William 
Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt—of the two last of whom 
the world at large knows far too little. 

‘Only one of them (Hunt) cared much for praise. 
Hazlitt’s sole ambition was to sell his essays, which 
he rated scarcely beyond their marketable value ; 
and Lamb saw enough of the manner in which 
praise and censure were at that time distributed, to 
place any high value on immediate success. Of pos- 
terity, neither of them thought. Leigh Hunt, from 
temperament, was more alive to pleasant influences 
(sunshine, freedom for work, rural walks, compli- 
mentary words) than the others. 

‘Hunt was somewhat indifferent to persons as 
well as to things, except in the cases of Shelley and 
Keats, and his own family ; yet he liked poetry and 
poetical subjects. Hazlitt (who was ordinarily very 
shy) was the best talker of the three. Lamb said 
the most pithy and brilliant things. Hunt dis- 
played the most ingenuity. All three sympathised 
often with the same persons or the same books ; 
and this, no doubt, cemented the intimacy that 
existed between them for so many years. More- 
over, each of them understood the others, and 
—_ just value on their objections, when any 

ifference of opinion (not unfrequent) arose between 
them. Without being debaters, they were accom- 
plished talkers, They did not argue for the sake 
of conquest, but to strip off the mists and per- 
plexities which sometimes obscure truth. ese 
men—who lived long ago—had a great share of my 
regard. They were all slandered chiefly by men 
who knew little of them, and nothing of their good 

ualities, or by men who saw them only through 
the mist of political or religious animosity. Per- 
haps it was partly for this reason that they came 
nearer to my heart.’ 

Neither Hunt nor Hazlitt, although both good 
talkers, were sayers of ‘good things.’ In this 
department of conversation, Lamb was pre-emi- 
nent among his friends, and perhaps never had 
a superior, except in Douglas Jerrold or Sydney 
Smith, who, besides, were wits of a different class. 

Not being a family-man, he did not pretend 
to take that interest in infants which so many 
think it necessary to affect. 


Mrs K——, after expressing her love for very 
young children, added tenderly: ‘And how do 
you like babies, Mr Lamb?’ 

His stuttering but precipitate answer was: ‘ Boi- 
boi-boiled, ma’am. 

Hood, tempting Lamb to dine with him, said: 
* We have a hare.’ 

‘And many fuf-fuf-friends?’ inquired Lamb, 

Mr R. C. Robinson, just called to the bar, tells 
him, exultingly, that he is retained in a cause in 
the King’s Bench. ‘Ah,’ said Lamb, ‘ the great 
First Cause least understood.’ 

This very interesting volume, however, does not 
profess to chronicle Lamb’s witticisms, far less to 
speak of his writings, with which all educated 

rsons are sufficiently familiar. It merely 

escribes his characteristics and social life from 
early manhood to the sad end, when he writes: 
‘My bed-fellows are cough and cramp. We sleep 
three in a bed’ Never was a more touching 
record of an honest life. In addition to its merits 
of execution, it has the great interest belonging to 
it of having been written by the last living con- 
temporary and friend of the great man it describes. 


THE UNPROTECTED FEMALE 


I REMEMBER, a few years ago, how merry Mr Punch 
made himself with the miseries of ‘an unprotected 
female’ The poor creature was a worrying the 
railway porters—poking at them with her umbrella, 
because her hundred-and-one parcels and boxes 
were not visible. These pictures made such an 
impression on me, that I resolved, when I should 
come to years of discretion, and have an opportunity 
of travelling alone, to prove to the world that 
women could behave like rational creatures, and 
yet reach their journey’s end safely. 

Now, whether it is that I am too careless, I don’t 
know ; but very certain it is that I am always 
meeting with adventures—such as losing my lug- 
gage, and, while looking for it, losing my train too ; 
and then having to telegraph to my friends that I 
must remain at a railway hotel for the night, &c. 
But these are minor miseries, and of such frequent 
occurrence that nobody thinks anything of them; 
and if I do not arrive at the expected time, my 
friends quietly remark: ‘Something has gone 
wrong with Sally and her boxes ; no doubt they 
will turn up some time to-morrow.’ 

Twice, however, in my life, I have met with 
dismal episodes in my journeyings to and fro. 

I crossed from Ostend to onion one calm 
August evening; and we had such a good passage, 
that we were in the docks two hours before we 
were expected, so, consequently, not a cab was to 
be procured in that early morning. To add to the 
discomfort, the rain came pelting down; and the 
passengers crowded into a dismal little waiting- 
room at the docks, where I vainly watched and 
waited for the appearance of my brother-in-law, 
who had settled to meet me in London, as he could 
not cross to Ostend. At last some cabs arrived, and 
I thought I had better tarry no longer, as some 
accident might have prevented Alfred from coming 
—so I asked the superintendent of the docks what 
the fare to Paddington was. 

‘Three shillings,’ said he. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed a dirty-looking foreigner, in an 
immense Tuscan hat, ‘I will go with the lady to 
Paddington: dat is where I go also.’ 
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looking, that I hastened to decline his proposal, and 
hurried away ; whilst the superintendent laughed 
and said: ‘Ah, ah! you frightened the lady with 
your beard !’ 

” Just as I reached the cab-stand, a tall, gentle- 
manly person, elegantly dressed, came forward and 
said: ‘ Did you order a cab to Paddington Station, 
madam ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘This way, then, please.’ 

And while I wondered what he could be, he 
carefully placed me in a cab, saw to my luggage, 
and prepared to mount the box. Then up came the 
man who had called the cab, and demanded a 
shilling for his trouble. This seemed exorbitant 
to me, but the cabman got down again, said it was 

uite a fair price, and added : ‘You know what my 
are is ?’ 

‘ Yes—three shillings. 

‘Oh, dear no; I don’t go to Paddington for less 
than five this rainy morning; and if you don’t like 
to give it, I can get another fare directly.’ 

This I knew to be pa true, so I agreed to 
pay five shillings ; and we were just starting, when 
my evil genius, the porter, ran back, shouting: 
‘Camberwell Terrace ?’ 

‘No, said the cabman; ‘too far out. 

‘Well, Paddington Station, then ?’ 

‘Yes, that may do 

I now looked out, and asked why we were 
waiting. 

‘Only for a gentleman who wants to go to 
Paddington,’ said the obliging cabman. 

‘ But I have engaged this cab, 

‘Well, ma’am, you see, it’s a shocking bad day, 
and if we can e an extra penny ’—— 

‘Yes, yes; I admitted all that when I agreed to 
give you two shillings more than your fare ; but if 
I cannot have this cab to myself, I will wait for 
another, 

The cabman, seeing I was firm, begged pardon, 
said I should not be disturbed ; but the man should 
sit on the box if I had no objection. I was quite 
willing to agree to this, and had just said so, when 
the porter arrived with a collection of rolls of paper 
and sundry bundles, all of which he arranged on the 
seat opposite me. Then how great was my terror 
when 4 saw the horrid Italian appear at the cab- 
door, and insist on getting in! Of course, I resolved 
to take another vehicle if he entered ; but at present 
I thought the cabman might reason with him. 
After a storm of words, he was induced to get on 
the box ; and I had just drawn a deep sigh of relief 
that that trouble was over, when the man scowled 
down at me through the front window. No sooner 
were we clear of the docks, than the cab stopped, 
and down got the man. He entered a a 
gin-palace, and presently returned with a ligh 
cigar in his mouth. He came straight to the cab- 
door, opened it, and I thought was about to get in. 
now that we were away from the docks, and I could 
no longer apply to the people there for protection ; 
I was just thinking I would insist on being 
driven to a police-station, if he should do this, 
when the man threw his Tuscan hat on the seat, re- 
placed it by a less a one, puffed the smoke into 
my face, and climbed up again to the box. Three 
minutes afterwards, we came to another dead stop. 
This time it was to allow the cabman to take off 


> his greatcoat, to give to his companion. I began to 


wi of these delays, and thought how foolish I 
a B ste to pay the cabman before starting. Had 


I not done so, thought I, he would not dare behave 
in this manner. But a new annoyance began to 
engross all my attention. The parcels on the back 
seat were insecurely Bags and began to roll 
from their places. e gigantic rolls of paper 
slipped down first, then the hat fell, and lastly, a 
bundle of something done up in an old pillow-case 
rolled =e! into my lap. It fell partly open, and 
disclosed the very dirtiest of all dirty linen. In 
great disgust, I seized my umbrella, and poked the 
bundle back to the seat, where I kept it at arm’s- 
length whilst we jolted through the rain to Pad- 
dington, At last we arrived there ; and greatly 
ashamed I was of the array of bundles on the 
back-seat, when a sturdy young porter opened the 
door to help me out. He looked at me in amaze- 
ment, and then at the horrid rags ; so I compelled 
myself to say: ‘Never mind those things; they 
don’t belong to me.’ 

‘ Belong to t’other party on the box, ma’am ?’ 

‘Yes, I believe so; my boxes are outside the cab, 
if you will please see to them 

Now appeared the cabman, saying: ‘ Well, 
ma’am, here we are all right ; and that poor fellow 
did not do any harm to anybody, as I see.’ 

‘No; but that is not the question. If I pay for a 
cab, it is mine entirely for the time being.” He 
then drove off ; and so ended that adventure. 

About eighteen months ago, I had a bewilder- 
ing night-drive through the streets of London. 
Picture me having travelled through the north 
of Germany, arrived at Hamburg, and sailed 
thence to London. The long-dreaded German 
journey over, I thought my troubles were at an 
end, and congratulated myself as I stood on the 
deck of the good steamer Falcon. Alas! we were 
no sooner at sea than a terrific gale arose, which 
obliged the captain to cast anchor for six hours in 
Cuxhaven ; little did we think to what unpleasan- 
tries these six hours would introduce us, for 
instead of arriving in England in the early even- 
ing, we landed as the clocks boomed out mid- 
night. Now, we were told that as soon as the 
passengers were put ashore, the vessel was to go 
out into deep water; that any one who disliked 
leaving at night, might remain on board till the 
next morning; but I dreaded descending the vessel 
into a little boat, and resolved to land at night. 
However, unfortunately, I had no friends in 
London; and as my horror of London hotels was 
great, I formed the sapient idea of driving to 
Paddington, and remaining in one of the waiting- 
rooms till the earliest train left for the country. 
Nor was this all; a young German lady was so 
taken with the scheme, that she begged me to 
allow her to accompany me, which I gladly agreed 
to, after we had consulted the captain, who said 
he thought it a very good plan. So we engaged 
a cab, and started; but scarcely were we fairly en 
route, before, having met another vehicle of the like 
description, our driver came to a full stop. 

. What is the matter?’ cried we. 

‘Nothing, ladies; only I can’t take ye no 
further; mine ain’t a night-cab, and you must 
please get out. Ill move all your boxes right 
enough, and you’ll pay this man just what you 
promised me.’ 

It was very vexatious, but there was no help 
for it, and out we got; and after a little time, 
rattled off anew in the night-cab. It was a lovely 

ight, everything looking glorious in the moon- 
light; but what with the terrible scenes we saw 
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and a sobbing companion at my side, it was a 
drive that I did not enjoy at the time, and have 
no pleasure in recalling. 

‘Why did I ever wish to come?’ sobbed poor 
Fraulein R. ‘Why did you ever let me? How do 
you know that the cabman won't take us somewhere, 
where we shall be robbed and murdered? Oh, I 
am so frightened! Oh, what shall we do? what 
shall we do?’ 

‘Come, come,’ I said; ‘do cheer up; we shall 
soon be at the station, and then all our troubles 
will be over. 

But lo! when we reached the bustling railway, 
it seemed like the city of the dead ; everything 
quiet, hushed, and still: our cab awoke the echoes, 
but no living creature was to be seen. We looked 
at each other in dismay; the clocks chimed one ; 
and the cabman got down and hammered away at a 
door till at last it flew open, and a very civil and 
very much amazed guard stepped out. 

He seemed too much surprised to speak, so I 
asked him when the next train would start. 

£6.10 A.M.’ 

‘Can we go to the waiting-rooms ?” 

‘ Waiting-rooms locked for the night.’ 

‘ The refreshment-rooms, then ?’ 

‘ Locked up for the night.’ 

‘ Well, but we have only just arrived in England, 
and wish to remain here till the first morning- 
train, 

‘Very sorry, ma’am, but you can’t do nothing of 
the kind; you had better just go to the Great 
Western Hotel’ 

Here my companion recovered her voice. ‘No, 
no, no! No London hotel forme! What will my 
friends say ?’ &e. 

I asked the good-natured guard if he could 
recommend a respectable private house where we 
could take shelter for the night, and he at once 
gave the cabman a card with the address of a neigh- 
bouring boarding-house; and after leaving our 
luggage in his charge, we started for W: Terrace. 

The poor cabman drove about in a bewildered 
style for a quarter of an hour, and at length pulled 
up at a lamp-post to read the card anew. Now, 
several wild young men were clustered at a neigh- 
bouring corner, to one of whom he called, and 
instantly the cab was surrounded. I confess I now 
began to feel frightened ; but before I had time 
for more than one thrill of anxiety, a police- 
man appeared, to whom we instantly called, and 
explained our difficulties. He fortunately knew 
the house, and walked with us to it, ringing the 
bell vigorously until a light shone in the kitchen ; 
and he and the cabman waited until we were 
assured that we could have a room there ; when we 
rewarded the cabman for his extra trouble, and 
thanked the policeman for his assistance (and very 
sorry I have always felt that we only gave him 
barren thanks). 

The door closed on us, and we followed a little 
wizened old woman up-stairs to a large airy bed- 
room. Telling her to call us at on, closed and 
locked the door, with a feeling of great relief; but 
when I turned to congratulate my companion on 
the happy termination of our various difficulties, I 
found her past all consolation. She sobbed and 
sighed, declared she could never see her friends 
again—she had slept in a London house; had 
driven through London streets in the dead of night ; 


as to going to bed, she would do nothing of the 
kind, but sit up all night. With this she began 
to shriek and storm, until I thought she would go 
into hysterics. 

I was so tired, that I soon fell asleep—leaving 
Friulein R. seated bolt upright; but when | 
awoke at four, she was sleeping as peacefully as 
possible, and only wakened when the old woman 
called us, for we had to be at the station by half. 

st five, to claim our luggage from the guard 

fore he went off duty. 

My companion was now as rational and gay as 
she reviously been desponding ; and after a 
rapid toilet, we started for the station, where we 
hoped to find the rooms at last open. But we were 
still too early, and wandered up and down the 
weary platform until the clock struck six, when we 
ordered breakfast ; and after the meal, we went to 
the waiting-rooms, but these were in possession of 
a dirty housemaid, who raised such clouds of dust 
that we fled from room to room, and finally took 
refuge on the platform, where we remained till 

-past seven, when I had the pleasure of seeing 
my friend of the day and night off ; and have h 
no more of her from that day to this. A few 
minutes afterwards, J entered a carriage, and was 
scarcely seated, before a timid old lady looked in at 
the door, and immediately stepped in, saying: 
‘I was looking at all the carriages to find one 
with a female in it; and I was glad to see you 
here, my dear.’ 

I bowed my acknowledgments; secretly amused 
to find that, having chaperoned a girl of eighteen 
to her great disgust, during the night, I was again 
elected to the office by an old lady of seventy—who 
seemed far more grateful for the protection of my 
presence than poor Fraulein R. had been ; and 
whose only anxiety was that I should not leave the 
train before her journey ended. 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Tourn, turn away those mild pathetic eyes ; 

A world of thought in their expression lies, 
And care that seems too serious for thy years, 
That speaks of one whose soul is full of tears. 
And yet it is a conquered grief that sits 

On that grave brow—a grief that scarcely fits 
Into thy youth. The shadow of thy doom 
Across the sweetness of that lovely face 
Flings its sad twilight. In these lines I trace 
That thou and sorrow most familiar are. 

Ah, dear one! was there, then, no kindly star 
To shine upon the birth of one so rare, 

And save the best we had to love, from care? 
The answer is—Go, read it on her tomb. 


The Novel, Broveut To Licut, now finished, will 
be followed, in January 1867, by another ORIGINAL 
SERIAL TALE, by the Author of Lavy Fiavia. 


The extra Christmas Double Number of CHAMBERS’S 
JOURNAL, entitled 


UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC, 
will be included in the December Part. It will also be 


issued separately, about the 8th December, at Three- 
pence. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Coampers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, Lonpon, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
Also sold by all rs. 
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as we drove past the gin-palaces, and the noisy | and what did she know of me but myname? And 
groups leaving the theatres and dancing-rooms, | 
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